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MARY LOVELL. 


BT J. MIBTOH' SAUKBBRS. 

«It was in the leafj month of June,” said the 
stranger, as we sat together in the little country | 
inn, waiting until the stage-coach, in which we had 
^en overturned, should be repaired, “on one of: 

c alm, crystal evenings only seen in southern 
^^mes, that I first saw Mary Lovell, the youthful, 

* Mary! I was introduced to her at a 
music floated around, where the per- 
>wera filled the air, and where voices, 
n the note of the nightingale, filled the 
soul with ecstacy. And the most melodipus of all 
voices was that of Mary. Oh! I loved her from 
the first moment I beheld her. 

“That night will live in my memory forever. 
Our hearts soon grew closer, and ere long she was 
leaning on my arm, listening to my burning words, 
for a strange eloquence had seized me. The merry 
laugh from the garden rea>':bed our cars,and thither 
we went It was a glorious night. The landscape 
was bathed in the liquid light of the silver moon, 
not a shadow of floating cloud or mist for a moment 
dimmed the splendor, but like a bright creation from : 
the pc.'icil of Claude, the garden lay before us. A 
river flowed below us, and catching the reflections 
from the trees its waves flung them again into our ' 
eyes. The air was mild and redolent of perfume. 
With a gentleness which scarcely lifted the sunny : 
curls from Mary’s neck, it fanned our temples, and 
wafted the breath of myriads of flowers into our 
faces. Think you not that I was then' happy 1 I 
have beard the glowing words of the Oriental In- 
provisatoire, I have dwelt enraptured upon their 
brilliant imaginings, and dreamed with them of; 
heavens and houris, till my leaping heart almost 
burst with ecstacy, but still I experienced not the : 
beatitude with which I listened to the low, soft 
voice of Mary Lovell. The mother’s heart swells 
with delight as she first catches the prattle of her 
worshipped infant; the devotee’s bosom glows as 
his excited imagihation pictures to him the con- 
summation of his long cherished and loftiest aspi¬ 
rations—but what arc they to the bliss of lovel 
“Long and secretly I loved, but with a natural 
diffidence I barred my passion within my breast 
till it could no longer be contained. At last it 
burst its confinement, and I revealed it. Again it 
Was on a festive occasion—in that veiy garden 
where I had first learned to love. And it was 
reciprocated. My wildest dreams were now rea¬ 
lized. The hand of Mary Lovell was clasped in 
mine^ her lar^ deep blue eyes were beaming love 
on me with a language before whose power and 


larr 

eloquence words fall powerless and aameaniog. I 
poured out my heart’s homing contents into her 
ears^tbe deep founts of her heart answered in her 
cheeks^with every word that heartbeat a response, 
and the pressure of her band confirmed it. This 
was a rapturous moment^sho had just nnbnrdencd 
the passion which she had long cherished for me^ 
her lips had just ottered the words which sealed 
my happiness, when a figure started up and inter¬ 
rupted us. A moment satisfied me it was Howard 
St John. 

“This man had long loved Mary Lovell, but his 
passion was not reciprocated. The gentle sqjrit of 
Mary shrank from his stem, but impetuons nalore. 
Rich and little used to being thwarted in bis de¬ 
sires, he had became wayward and incapable of 
governing himself in the least Every person had 
submitted to his behests, till he imagined that for 
him to speak was to be obeyed. He was a crea¬ 
ture of the most impetuous and ungovernable pas¬ 
sion, impulsive and quick in his determinations, 
and dreaded by all who knew him. 

“ It was this man who now so suddenly placed 
himself before the object of my adoration. The 
fire of his dark eye flashed on her, the curl of bis 
lip grew deeper, and the scorn with which he gazed 
at her became black und withering in its expression. 

“ * Mary Lovell,’ spoke he. as he folded hts arms. 
* Why are you not as is generally your wont among 
the dancers? Here is no place for one so lovely 
as you—permit me to lead you where men of rank 
and wealth may gaze upon you and be enraptored.’ 

“'Howard St. John, this gentleman will lead 
me where yon desire,’ spoke Mary Lovell, recoiling 
from himjike the sensitive plant when touched by 
some rude hand. 

“' And pray, sir, who are yon ?* cried St John, 
quickly taming upon his heel, and looking keenly 
in my face.* The blood mounted into my temples 
~wtth a scorn equalling his own, I semtintzed the 
dark features of the intruder, and threw back again 
his eagle gaze. There was a calmness in my an¬ 
swer which astonished me, knowing, as I did, the 
impetuosity of my temper when aroused. 

“'Sir, I am a gentleman.’ A derisive laugh 
escaped the stranger, the scarlet blood conld be 
seen even through his dark skin,.and the expression 
of his eye became of that unearthly and furious 
nature which characterizes a maddened animal. 
But for a moment he disregarded me. 

“' Mary Lovell,* spoke he, ' I have loved you 
long and ardently. When the world has been 
hashed til repose, have I stood for hours in the 
bower where yon are wont to sit, and pictured 
to my nund the lineaments of your face* * Mary 
Lovell! I love you with a deep, a consuming 
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devoUon^aye, I worship yoa above everything 
on earthy even more than my God-^can you not 
return a degree of my lovel Cannot you bid 
me hope! bid me but despair noty and I am 
contentf 8peak->'no' equivocation, no subterfuge, 
but answer plainly—can you love me !* 

** The roseate fled from Mary’s checks, in a 
moment they were bleached of Parian whiteness, 
.and she trembled as she answered, 

“ ‘Howard St, John 1 lave another, 

“ St. John slowly raised his hand and pressed it 
against his forehead—he closed his eyes, and stag- 
gere^ against a tree—his breast heaved with tho 
wildest throes, and his face lost its color. It was 
but a moment—like the wild tiger when she be¬ 
holds her oflspring about to be tom from her, Su 
John spran| from his leaning posture. His ashy 
lips were flrmly compressed against his closed 
teeth—his eyes were wild, and their expression 
Juiious. The next instant ho leapt upon me, 
almost boforo I suspected bis purpose, with a 
drawn poignard in his hand. Tho first intimation 
I had of his intention was betrayed by the gleaming 
of the steel in the moonlight 
“‘Ha!’ he hissed, ‘have I been supplanted by 
you! Then here I revenge myself.’ 

“As he spoke the dagger descended on the air, 
but at this ertsis, when death seemed irresistible, 
for he had wound bis other arm tightly around me, 
and for the time I was defenceless, a hand caught 
bis and arrested the blow. 

“ Quick as lightning St John, now transported 
by passion into a fiend, sprang on Mary who had 
thus interposed, and, though I darted to her side 
with equal speed, I was too late. I saw the blade 
poised an instant In tho air just out of arms reach, 
I beheld it descend, and then the worm blood 
gushed from Mary’s bosom before my eyes—” 

“ Oh! God,” I screamed, interruptiag the nar¬ 
rator, while the wino-glasa crushed beneath the 
intense pressure of my hand, “and he murdered 
her.” 

“No,” said the narrator, “for at that instant I 
awoke; and I need not tell you how overjoyed I 
was to find that I was lying iu my bed, whither I 
had retired half mad with joy, for that evening 
Maiy had accepted me. Many an anxious hour 
had St John given me before 1 could summon 
courage to address her; and so my vision was, 
after all, not so onoatural. Maiy and I were soon 

happily married, and if you will visit me at --, 

I will prove to you that even now, twenty years 
after that memorable evening, ahe is still beautiful.” 

At this instant the door of the inn opened, and 
the stage-driver appearing, told us thkt the coach 
bad been mended and not a moment was to be lost 


i 
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THINGS THAT I,LOVE. 

BT IVEBEaflAH HOBCE. 

I LOVE the murmuring woodlanc 
In summer’s heat to rove. 

And steal the notes of melody 
Thrt warble in the grove; 

Where e’en the giant forest 
Its branches green entwine, 

In solitude to wander 
At weary day’s decline. 

I love to watch the shadows 
Along the hill-side creep, 

Or through the valley lengthen. 

Or o’er the river leap; 

The breezes soil that waf^ them 
The crystal waters o’er, 

And ki3s with maiden sweetness . 
The ripples on the shore. 

I love the noiseless silence 
That evening’s shadows bring. 

And e’en the dusky mantle 
That o’er the world they fling; 
t Night’s sable, seamless curtain 
That bides the welkin blue. 

And opes the tiny portals 
That let the glory through. 

I love the starry phalanx 
That evening’s gates unfold. 

That dance along night’s ocean 
Like bubbles dipt in gold; . 

The peerless queen that leads them 
The azure summit through, 

And decks the earth, her sister. 

With pearls of living dew. 

I love to sit embowered 
Beneath the evening sky,. 

And soar in secret rapture 
To fairy worlds on high; 

On faith’s angelic pinions 
To scale the heights above, 

And range with kindred spirits 
Through mansions bright Of love. 



I SONNET. 

I Cas I forget those early, blessed hours, 

When ^st I learned to roam alone with tlicc, 
When all on earth seem’d lost in melody. 

Or gently wrapt in love’s sweet magic powers ? 

Can I forget that joyful love-fraught song 

I Which thou BO oft hast sweetly sung to me 1 
Angelic melody it seem’d to be. 

Ringing the hills and leafy woods among. 

Youth’s brightest, fairest days may pass away— 

Old age, with faltering step, come on apace, 

Yet ne'er while reason holds its god-like sway 
Con I forget those days—that lovely face, 

To banish them I strive vain, and never 
■Can I forgot: in dreams I see them ever. B. J. P. ' 
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THE COUSIN'S PROTEGEE. 

A TALE OF BEAL LIFE. 

CHAFTEB I. 

« Hahbt, Horry,” exclaimed a young girl lo her 
companion, as they wero sauntering down Broad¬ 
way one fine spring afternoon, “save, oh, save 
h^!” pointing at the same moment to a child who 
was crossing the street, unconscioue that n horse 
which had become disengaged from a wagon, was 
running furiously toward her. Harry sprang for* 
wai^^ut he was too late. The child fell, and the 
aniMal passed over her. He raised her in his 
arms and carried her insensible into a shop near 
by. The usual restoratives were applied and she 
soon revived. On first unclosing her eyes she was 
bewildered, and after anxiously glancing around as 
though in search of some dear, familiar face, she 
dropped her head on her preserver’s shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

Having ascertained the street and number of 
her mother’s residence, Harry Alnwood procured 
a carriage, and entering it with his cousin, pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to the house. A delicate and 
interesting woman about thirty years of age, met 
them at the door. 

“ My child, my Lucy,” she screamed as they 
bore the little girl into the house, “oh, Godl is she 
killed 1” 

“ No, my dear madam,” sold Caroline Alnwood, 
taking her hand, “ be calm, I entreat you. She is 
frightened and some hurt, but not seriously, we 
trust.” 

Harry placed Lucy in her mother’s arms. 

“ I am not much hurt, dear mother,” she said; 
“I shall be well to-morrow. Don’t cry I am 
sure I shall be well.” 

Caroline remained with the mother while Hariy 
ran for a physician. On hie arrival he pronounced 
(be injury to be of a trifling nature; but advised 
rest and quiet for a few days. Harry and his 
cousin then took their leave, promising to call on 
the following day. 

The next morning they made an early visit and 
found little Lucy sitting' in a large arm chair 
engaged with her books. She was a lovely child 
about ten years of age. Fair and delicate in her 
appearance, with intelligence and afifection beaming 
in her countenance, “none saw her but to love 
her.” The whole expression of her features was 
so pure, BO innocent, that as you gaxed upon them 
you could* almost fancy her a being of a holier 
world than ours. 

.She smiled with pleasure as she saw- our two 
young friends, an^ the pale mother smiled too, \ 


when "she saw the kindness manifested by them 
toward her darling. Gradually, they drew from 
her a sketch of her sad history. She had married 
in opposition to the wishes of her friends, and a 
few years saw her a widow with a young babe* 
For long and'weary years she had foiled day and 
night to preserve herself and child from want, but 
her health was now fast failing her, and she felt 
that her child would soon bo alone in a cold and 
selfish world. 

“I cannot,” she added in conclusion, “I cannot 
bear that my Lucy should be dependent on those, 
who have despised my kind, true-hearted husband. 
Oh! I pray that I may be spared until'she is able, 
by her own efforts, to procure a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence.” 

Atier a few kind words, Harry and his cousin 
left the house. They walked some distance in 
silence. At length Harry said, 

“ Cousin, why do you not adopt that little girl 1 I 
have often heard you say you would like a protegee. 
Where can you find a lovelier one than Lucy? I 
will willingly defray all the expenses if you will 
take that sad mother and her beautiful child under 
your protection.” 

“ You hove anticipated me, Hany,” replied Caro¬ 
lina, “my mind has been constantly busied since 
lost evening with schemes for benefitting Lucy. I 
had almost resolved on the coarse you have pro 
posed, and now that I have your approval I shall 
hesitate no longer. Y'ou know I am called rather 
Quixotic in my ideas of benevolence, so that it is 
quite consoling to have my whims countenanced, 
even by my young and giddy cousin.” 

Caroline Alnwood was a beautiful girl of twenty- 
two years of age. Accomplished and agreeable, 
and the mistress of an independent fortune, left 
her by thejvly death of her parents, siie was sur¬ 
rounded b^Bttcrers and admirers; jethigh-minded 
and noble in her character and feelingii, she stood 
unscathed among (h^m. Easily discerning between 
the true and the false among her suitors, she had 
the word of pity and regret for the one, and galling 
words of scorn and contempt for the other. Her 
'heart was free and joyous as the birds in spring. 
By the world she was called eccentric—but that 
some world dare breathe of naught but purity coi>- 
nected with her name. Enthusiastic in all that 
[ interested her, she was pleased to find in cousin 
I Hany (though two years her junior) a warm sup¬ 
porter and advocate. 

It was soon decided that Lucy was to be adopts 
and educated by the cousins, and the proposal was 
received with deep gratitude by the mother, whose 
\ heart was now at ease about her child. Lucysopn 
! endeared herself to her young friends by her gentle 
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and winning ways and her afibcUonate disposition, 
and most dearly did they love the little gitl. 

Six months pa^ed By, and Horiy A In wood 
depatieU for Europe on a tour of three years, and 
a few wecki^ after his departure the mother of Lucy 
was carried to her lost resting-place, wept only by 
her daughter and that daughter’s kind friend. 

CHAPTSB II. 

“Say, dear Harry,when shall we make our visit 
to the country] You know that you have long 
promised that we should go as soon as the warm 
weather commenced.'’ 

The speaker was a fair young girl, and very 
lovely; yet sadness, the sadness of a breaking 
heart, rested on every feature; and the smile that 
sometimes illuminated her countenance was marked 
with the same deep melancholy. As she raised her 
eyes to the person sbo addressed, love, deep, fervent, 
undying love, was expressed in that single glance. 

“As soon, dear Lucy, as I can make arrange- 
meats to leave conveniently,” Harry Alnwood re¬ 
plied; but where.do you most wish togo,Lucy1” 

“ To M - - my birth-place, and the burial-place 
of my parents. It seems to me that if I could once 
more breathe the pure air of my native hills, and 
press my aching forehead to the. fresh green sods 
of my uothcris grave, I should be better—happier. 
Oh, mother! mother!” she continued, and an ex¬ 
pression of anguish passed over her countenance, 

“ why, why was your dying advice so fatal to your 
.child? Oh! Harry, well do I remember my fecUn^ l 
while returning from mother’s funeral. She had j 
charged me with her dying breath to place implicit i 
confidence in my adopted friends, and to have no ’ 
reserves from them, for they would adviso me for | 
my good; and to love them dearly, for so only | 
.could I repay the great debt of gro^ide I owed s 
thorn: and 1 thought of all this wb^^pi seen | 
her laid in the cold grave, and in the simjliiicity of \ 
childhood 1 wished that you'^ere with me, that I | 
might tell you all she said, arid how much, how | 
very much I loved you. Ob, mother! mother, \ 
would child had died with you. Oh! | 

.Hany’,it breaks my heart to think of these things.” | 

She had juried her face in her bands while \ 
speakings As she raised her bead she saw an ex- > 
pression of impatience on Ain wood’s brow which | 
brought the bitter tears to ber eyes, but with a ? 
■Strong efibrt sbo drove them back, and taking his \ 
hand pressed it to her pale fa^e, and sat in silence. | 
As Alnwood gazed on her, his feelings were those | 
of pity and regret. He thought of her pure and | 
fervent love for. him, and of her. devoted attach- | 
ment to him unworthy as he bad proved himself | 
to be. As he looked on the wau coun^igumce and \ 


attenuated form of the once bright and happy 
Lucy, bis heart smote him, and he would have 
given worlds to restore to ber the purity and peace 
.of mind which he had destroyed. He felt that it 
was worse than mockery to otter words of coiiro- 
latioo to that bruised spirit, and drawing her gently 
; toward him, he murmured words of endearment so 
precious to the heart that truly loves, and with 
assurances of afieclion unchangeable he would 
have soothed her. And for a time she yielded 
to his infiucnce. But dark and bitter thoughts 
crowded fast through ber mind, and bursting into 
tears, ?he sobbed, ' 

“ Oh! Harry, promise never to forsake me or 
I cannot live. There is a feeling of coming evil 
which I cannot subdue. It haunts me constantly; 
but say that you Jo love, and never will forsake 
your Lucy, and I will trust you.” 

“ Most dearly do I love you, Lucy,” he replied; 
“ and, rest ossared, I never will forsake you.” 

She smiled through her tears, and believed the 
' lying words of an unprincipled man. Poor Lucy! 
sbo was yet to toste of a cup presented by the 
hand of him she loved that would madden her very 
soul. Soothed and tranquilized by (ho kindness 
of Alnwood’s manner, the day passed swiftly and 
pleasantly away. 

Soon after sunset Harry prepared for a walk, and 
advised Lucy to retire early, as he expected a friend 
' to pass (he evening with him. Folding her in bis 
arms be pressed his lips to her forehead, and left 
th? house, and Lucy retired to her chamber with 
a lighter heart than she had known for many 
weeks. 

She had distrusted her kind, tmo-bcarted Harry! 
Oh! she would never be guilty of a doubt again. 
Seatigg herself by a.small table, she turned over 
the leaves of a new book, in the vain attempt to 
fit her mind on its contents. But she could not 
read; she could not remain quiet; and she throw 
herself upon the bed, hoping.to find forgetfulness 
in sleep. The night was hot and snltry, and the 
close air of the room insupportable. Rising and 
hastily robing herself in a morning gown, she 
descended to an apartment adjoining tbo one 
occupied by Alnwood and bis friend. For a time 
she paced the room, listening with feelings of envy 
to the gay voices which fell upon ber ear, but the 
cool air was grateful to her excited and feverish 
framed Throwing herself upon a couch she yielded 
to its influence, and soon sank into a quiet slumber. 
An hour passed by, and still she slept sweetly. A 
loud voice pronouncing the name of Caroline Aln¬ 
wood, her benefactress, roused her, and she listened 
eagerly for the words of the speaker. 

“ So, Hal, you are determine to propose: what 
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will you bet the fair lady does not reject your Tery 
disinterested ofier t” 

“ Any thing you please, Fred,” said Harry Ain- ; 
wood, in reply. ** I know cousin Cary well, and I 
have too much confidence in her afifecdon for me 
to doubt her acceptance.” 

wonder, Hal,” said Fred, with a quiet sneer, 
"if Miss Alnwood is as well acquainted with her 
honorable cousin’s character as your bumble scr* 
vant. Does she know that the gamester’s debts are 
to be liquidated from the handsome fortune she , 
will bring her husband 1 Docs she know that the 
lovely fairy, Lucy—” 

" Hush, Fred, for heaven’s sake, hush, unless 
you would drive me mad. Fred, I love Caroline 
Alnwood with my whole soul, and I shrink with 
self-abasement from the consciousness of the du¬ 
plicity I am practising. I do not think she has 
any suspicion of my follies and errors, and I am 
certain that did she know of poor Lucy, she would I 
spurn me from her as a thing too vile for earth.” 1 
And for a moment he dghed. " But I am a ruined < 
and a desperate man, and my only chance of rc- ; 
trieving myself is by a union with my cousin. To ; 
morrow I shall propose. Come to me in the evening : 
and I will let you know the result.” 

“But what will become of Lucy, Hall” 

"Alas! I know not The poor child loyes me 
with all the affection of a woman, and I fbar it will 
break her little heart She has long wished^to 
visit the country. I shall leave her there and | 
communicate my intentions by writing. It will 
spare me a acene.” 

Lucy listened for no more. Pressing her hands 
to her throbbing temples as though she fbared her 
reason would desert her, she proceeded slowly to 
her room. Quietly closing the door, she seated 
herself by a window, and leaning her bead upon 
her hand, she tried to recall what sbn had heard. 
Neither sigh rior tear escaped her. Calm and un¬ 
moved she kat there, while she thought of the past 
Seven years had gone by since she received the 
dying blessing of her mother, and turned for conso¬ 
lation to the cousins; her only friends In the wide 
world. 8be thought of Caroline’s kindness and 
aflection for her, and of the love and gratitude that 
bad over filled her heart towards her young bene¬ 
factress. She thought of the rime of Horry’s return 
to his native country-~of the love that she bad 
lavished on him. How when surrounded by ad¬ 
mirers she had turned coldly from them all, to win 
a smile from him she loved. She remembered his 
ardent professions of undying love for her^tbe 
influence he bad exerted-to prevail on her toJbrsake 
her bright and happy hom^ td become an outcast 
to all but him. She remembered her wild dreams 


of happiness—how for a time they had been rea¬ 
lized; and then came the harsh words and cruel 
neglect; and she thought how she had borne it all 
lest be should be entirely alienated from her. 

Then came the remembrance of the kind words 
of that day, and his promise of never forsaking her; 
and the cold careless words of the evening, which 
bad 80 wrung her soul. It was too much for that 
gentle girl. She sank back in the chair senseless. 

The next morning, Alnwood found an incoherent 
scrawl upon his table. It was from Lucy, bidding 
him farewell, and praying him to remember kindly 
the love of the heart he had crushed. He was 
surprised, grieved; but, after the first shock of the 
intelligence, with the selfishness of a man of the 
: world, he rejoiced that the connection bad been so 
: easily dissolved. Yet conscience whispered him 
I that if she died he was a murderer; and the recol- 
I lection of her fervent love for him, and her patient 
\ endurance of bis neglect and harshness filled him 
\ with remorse. He made diligent inquiry of the 
household as to the time and manner of Lncy’s 
departure, but be could find no cine to her retreat. 
To banish reflection, he proceeded early to his 
cousin’s house. He learned at the door that Caro¬ 
line had been called suddenly into the country by a 
sick friend, and that it was uncertain when she 
relumed. 

CHAPTBK III. 

A fortnight passed, and Alnwood received in- 
tcIUgence of his cousin’s return. He hastened to 
welcome her. She returned bis greeting kindly, 
but her loveliness was dimmed by the hours of 
watching and anguish, she bad passed by the side 
of her sick friend. Tears started in her eyes as 
she received his embrace, and covering her face 
with her ha^s she wept aloud. Alnwood was 
grieved to serner so affected, and he told her so; 
and as she became more composed, he spoke of his 
earnest desire to be permitted to protect and soothe 
her under every circomstance of life. He spoke of 
his long aiScction for her, which had commenced in 
cluldbood; of the doubts and fears which harassed 
him; and concluded by placing bis happiness at 
her disposal. 

'^8he did not shrink from him—she did not even 
withdraw the hand he had taken, but her voice was 
sorrdwful as she replied— 

-^Cousin, I am too much afiTccted to tliink of 
: happiness now.” She sighed deeply, and for many 
moments she was silent, and apparently much 
afiected. ** My anxiety about poor Lucy has been 
renewedshe said. “ The letter I received pur¬ 
porting to come from her mother’s friends, I have 
proved to be'a forgery. Harry,” she placed her hand 
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\ipon hill arm and looked him earnestly m the face, ^ you. Whose. vicUml Aye, answer me that. 
** H^rry, report says that you can tell me what be- | You promised to love and cherish her os a young 
came of her when she lefl my protection. Is it so 1 \ sister, and you have destroyed her. Did I tell you 
Speak truly, Hany, and I will bless you.” s sbo died of a broken heart I Think of that Dwell 

For a moment ho hesitated. The proud man | upon it, until you go mad, os she did. Oh, God! 
shrank from the light touch of that small hand, and j the best, the loveliest of thy creatures, to be dc- 
from that beseeching glance, and he con Id have | stroyed by one who pledged hicpself to keep her 
fallen at his cousln^s feet and confessed all. For a I from all harm. But she will not die unavenged, 
moment, the idea flashed through bU mind, could | May her mcmoiy never die in his heart. Oh! 
Lucy .have betrayed him; but be knew that ho | Lucy! in your pure, unselfish love, you would 
wronged her by the thought. Every thing was at \ have blessed the author of your misery. Harry 
stoke, and he replied, { Alnwood, I knew you to be unprincipled and a 

“ Report speaks not the truth.” , i gamester, but I fondly hoped that my lovo would 

Did he understand that glance of his noble > have won you back to virtue. Fool! fool that I 
cousin*s eye ? Did it express indignation and | was. But I did not know you,” and her figure 


contempt ? Ho was bewildered. She recalled him 
{o himself by saying sternly, 

“ Follow me, Hany.” 

As she spoke, she threw open the dbors into 
another room, and pointed to a table in the centre 
of it, covered with a white cloth. It concealed a 
coifin bearing the name and age of the unfortunate 
Lucy. Removing the cloth and placing her band 
on the cold fair forehead, she bade him '‘look.” 
The wretched man groaned aloud. 

"Poor, poor Lucy,” murmured Caroline;" Harry, 
she came to me in the frenzy of delirium and re> 
vealed all, every thing. A few days before she died 
she was sensible, and she would have retracted all 
that she had said; she would have made me^believe 
it false; but she unwittingly corroborated the truth 
of her ravings, by imploring me to love you and 
meJve you happy, for indeed you bad never injured 
her. She died of a broken heart, and I thanked 
God that she was dead. Harry, you have long 
known that I loved you. Had you been the in* 
genuous cousin of former* years, and acknowledged 
the great sin of which you have been guilty, I must 
have pitied, while I now despise, l^ut you to the 
test, and you disappointed me. Harry, Harry 
Alnwood, look on thatface^ once so lovely, now 
cold in death. Recall to mind our first meeting 
with her, on innocent, pure*hearted child; her 
alTection for you as a child; her deep, sclf-destroy* 
ing love as a woman. Remember her in the 
brightness and purity of her character; loving, 
trusting, and confiding in ns her two deareilt 
friends. Hany, do you remember all this ? How 
like a fiury she appeared to us in. her loveliness 
and. how we rejoiced .that our'adopted child was 
one so eminently worthy of pur love. Ob! Harry, 
how I loved her. I would have died to have saved 
her.” Caroline was Silent, overcome by her feel¬ 
ings. She roused, herself with an eflbrL " Harry 
Ali^wo^,” she said, and her voice was sad and 
stem, the fair child, ^tho, lovely girl, lies before | 


rose to its proudest height, " I did not know you 
to be a seducer^liar—murderer. Leave me, Harry 
Alnwood, and forever.” 

'Alnwood had not interrupted her. He could 
not Conscience stricken be stood before her, not 
daring to raise his eyes from the ground. Her last 
words recalled him to himself. He would have 
said, “ Let us not part in anger,” but his lips re¬ 
fused him utterance. 

'Woman’s pity triumphed over indignation in 
Caroline’s heart, as she saw the misery depicted in 
his countenance, and offering her hand, she said, 
“ Farewell, cousin, may God forgive you this sin 
she would not add, “ us I forgive youand bend¬ 
ing her head down to the pale face of the dead, she 
w%t bitterly. Oh, Lucy I Lucy! 

Alnwood rushed from the house. Disappoint¬ 
ment, remorse, and despair filled his soul, and 
reckless and desperate be madly rushed into eter¬ 
nity. And Harry Alnwood, the generous, noble 
hearted, enthusiastic youth, the cold hearted, un¬ 
principled, and dissipated man, was laid in the 
suicide’s grave. J. G. 


MY MOTHER’S LOVE. 

BT T. B. CntTEBS, Iff. B. 

On! as the twining tendrils of the vino 
Fasten themselves around some graceful tree, 

So did mine infimt arms encircle thee! 

Thou who did’et answer, with the strength of thine, 
The fond, beseeching helplessness of mine! 
Whose bosom was the cradle of my youth— 

From whose sweet, snowy fountains, warm with truth. 
Which, in thy heart’s core, burnt with love divine. 
I drank the emulgeut nectar, while the shine 
Of thy sweet countenance beamed down on me 
With angel tendemess—all radiantly— 

And kindled in mine agile form supine 
A thrill of joy, responsive to thine own^ 

Which, since that hour, this heart bath never known 
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THE NEW COMER. 

BT BKII.T H. MAT. ) 

Odr village was one da; thrown into commotion } 
by the arrival of a stranger, whose business there | 
baffled the gossips, a sort of folks who usually know < 
more, of other people’s afflairs than of their own. j 
The new comer was a gentleman,young and hand* j 
some, and, some said, rich, though on this point 
there was a dispute, for, though be dressed well 
and was lavish of his money, he kept no horses, 
and this in our village, be it known, was generally 
considered the test of opulence. He kept himself 
aloof from society, made few acquaintances, and 
either spent the day reading in bis rooms or wan- 
dering off alone into the hills. On Sunday morning | 
he attended church, and sat in the gallery, but, in | 
the afternoon, he was to be seen idly strolling along j 
the banks of the little river that wound around our < 
village. This practice greatly scandalized some of j 
the stricter folks, who accordingly set him down as | 
no better than he should be. There was certainly | 
something mysterious about him, said the gossips,; 
and people did not court mystery unless they had ; 
something to conceal. The tide soon became strong : 
against the new comer. He was voted, at most of i 
the tea-tables, a suspicious character; while, at a 
few, be was even stigmatized os a forger,^s<»ped ; 
convict, or something worse. • 

** Do you know!” said an elderly, red*aA^ 
spinster, at one of these assemblies, ^Hhat thuflMh : 
Jones, the new comer, has been seen at night on 
the lake, rowing about like one crazy'1 It’s zny 
opinion the man’s mad—perhaps a maniac escaped 
from the hospital. Don’t you think there’s some¬ 
thing wild about his eye, Miss Chrisliet” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the lady addressed, 
putting down her tea-cup, and looking with some 
surprise at the speaker, “really you are always 
making out that folks are crazy. Now there’s 
Mrs. Simpson, when she lost her husband, you said 
would grow crazy; and there’s Polly Thorne, when 
Jim Stiles was drowned at sea, was certain to be¬ 
come a lunatic, you declared; andthere’s Nehemtah 
Maulc—why, you had it, be was going mad for joy, 
right off the reel, when be drew the prize in tfaio 
lottery. Everybody, Miss Jenkins, according to 
you, is going crazy—I expect, some day, you’ll 
have it that I’m getting out of my head.” 

A general laugh followed this, after which Miss 
Christie continued with evident elation and in a 
patronizing tone, 

“ Now as for Mr. Jones, no one, if she was to 
talk from now till doomsday, conld persuade me 
that he was crazy. It would be better for him,” 
Voi. in.-..22 


she said, lowering her voice, “if he was. It’s mv 
belief that the man’s a - ” 

“Wbatl” said half a dozen voices breathlessly. 
Miss Christie first looked cautiously all around, 
and then, bending hor head across the table, whis- 
pered, . ' 

“A burglar!” , 

“A burglar!” responded the voices, and then 
there was a silence, during which the hearers looked 
amazed from each other to the speaker. 

“Yes! a burglar. And I’ll tell you what makes 
me think so,” she continued, still in a whisper. 
“Last night our help was returning from a visit out 
of the village, late at night, and just as she pasi^l 
Squire Holdich’s big house, who should she see but 
a man stealing along under the shadow of the fence 
08 if to avoid observation. But she caught a glimpse 
of his face, nevertheless, and knew him to bo Mr. 
Jones. Curious to see what he was doing there 
she hid in a clump of trees close by and watched 
him. Well he went all round the bouse, looking 
up at the windows, but stooping and shrinking into 
the shadow if he beard the slightest noise. He kept 
this up for near half an hour, and then went softly 
back to the pood, which, you know, comes close 
up to the back of the Squire’s garden, and, got 
into a skiff and rowed across to the tavern, but so 
stealthily that you couldn’t have heard the least 
noise from bis oars.” 

The opinion of Miss Christie, deduced from these 
f^ts, seemed plausible to ber listeners. Squire 
Holdicb was old and feeble, and lived almost alone. 
Nothing would be essier tffan to rob the old man. 
After some further discussion, it was resolved, Miss 
Jenkins only dissenting, that the new comer in¬ 
tended to break into the squire’s bouse some night 
soon, and rob, and, perhaps, murder the old man. 

From the tea-table the gossips went forth big with 
their intelligence, which early the next morning tra¬ 
velled through the village. About nine o’clock, and 
when the news was still fresh, the inhabitants were 
thrown into commotion by the information tba! 
Squire Holdich had been found that morning dead 
in bed, and it was rumored that uiaike of violence 
I were on his person. The two facts were stifficient. 

I The whole village was in a turmoil of horror, zeal 
and indignation. Search -was instantly made -for 
Mr. Jones, who, discovered in his chamber, was 
arrested, and dragged before the neighboring magio* 
Irate, the infuriated inhabitants not allowing him 
until then a word of exculpation. 

“ May I ask,” said the prisoner, when order had 
been in some measure restored in the zealous 
crowd, and he found himself conffontod with Uie 
magistrate, “ what I am here for! Seized rudely 
in my room, and dragged hither by a vocUemus 
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mob, I have bad no opportnnity to Icam clearly 
of what I am accused, much less to defend my¬ 
self. Let me hear the charge.*' 

The pompous functionary, who never before 
having bod a capital case before him, now fairly 
swelled with importance, stated the charge at 
length.. The start of the prisoner on hearing of 
the squire's death, and his continued agitation 
were taken as conclusive evidences of his guilt 
However, witnesses were called. The help of 
Miss Christie's family appeared and told her story. 
Now, for the first time, did a smile steal over the 
face of the prisoner. He watted until she had 
ceased, when he said, 

"I thintf,! sir, I can settle this matter easily. 
You must have seen my agitation on hearing Mr. 
Holdich's death. It was natural, for Lc was my 
uncle. But of late years, we have been on indif¬ 
ferent terms, chiefly because I am a suitor for his 
daughter." Here the gossips opened their eyes. 

came here clandestinely, and under an assumed 
name, to see her. I am a lawyer by profession, of 
some little note I believe, since it is my good fortune 
. to be attorney general of this state." Here the 
magistrate started and looked confounded. **Tbere 
must even in this little village, be many who have 
seen and can identify me. As for my uncle's death, 
I know not the facts yet but^he was apoplectic, and 
has probably been carried off by a stroke of that 
disease. Let the physician be sent for from the 
mansion, for one is, by this time, doubtless there, 
who can pronounce on the cause of my relative's 
death. Rumor is nothing, you know, sir." 

The magistrate, at these words, was overwhelmed, 
and, for a space, lost his speech. Recovering it he 
was full of apologies, for now, on scrutinizing the 
face of the new comer, he recognized the able attor¬ 
ney genera], whom he had worsbipped^at a distance, 
in Trenton, the preceding winter. He got down 
from bis chair, expressed a world of regret, and was 
now as servile as he had been before impori'ant. 
Had a doubt remained on any one's mind it would 
have been removed by the arrival of the physician, 
who, having beard that a stranger had been arrested 
for the murder of Squire Holdicb, hastened to tell 
the magistrate that the old man died of apoplexy. 

The gossips of our village were for once con¬ 
founded, and Miss Christie's surmises never there- : 
after obtained much credit She, however, took her 
revenge by saying, twelve months after, when the 
heiress was united to her distinguished, but com¬ 
paratively poorer cousin, that “Miss Holdich ought 
to be ashamed of herself for marrying a man her 
father opposed." But everybody else said that the 
beiiess was right, since the old man had sufiered 
the young people to love each other for years un¬ 




opposed, and only became hostile to bis nephew, of 
late years, when his avarice became a madness to 
him. Ellen had always been a dutiful child to her 
father when living—they said—but it did not follow 
that she must make herself miserable for life. And 
so even the gossips put Miss Christie down. 

Our village still busies itself about every stranger's 
business; though we think we can say that the gos¬ 
sips are on the decrease. 


NATURE'S INSPIRATION. 

BT J. BATABD TATLOB. 


I Nature alone can fill the thirsting soul 
I With that pure depth of high and holy thought, 

\ That bids it soar from earthly things; and he— 

\ Who walks through life, unmoved by all the forms 
I Of radiant beauty o’er the fair earth spread, 

; Whose heart thrills not, like the iEolian lyre, 

\ With every change the varying year assumes. 

{ Or bounds not with the earlier breath of spring, 
Which whispers softly to the slumb'riog flowers 
Their genial wakening lime,—who feels no awe 
Steal o'er his spirit, when the gath'ring storm 
Wheels in its cloudy car across the skies, 

I By lightning steeds far-bome—knows not the joy, 
The pure, unmingled bliss that Nature yields. 

And he, who kneels at Poesy's shrine, and seeks 
To win a poet’s bays, will find the stream 
; That tells,'a8 it flows on, of forest-wilds, 

And dells, wh^re,leaping from the green earth's breast. 
Its^byous course began, a nobler fount 
To inspire high thoughts than even Castaly; 

And every crag or thunder-riven peak 
That lifts its hoary head above the storm, 

Will be to him a Delphos. When he treads 
Its rock-eneumbered crests, and feels the strange 
.And wild, tumultuous throbbings of his heart. 

Its every chord vibrating with the touch 
Of the high Power that reigns supreme o'er ail, 

He well may deem that lips of angel-forms 
Have breathed to him the holy melody. 

That fills his o'erfraught heart. And ev'ry breeze 
That bears the wild flowers rifled sweets; each tree 
That waves upon the steep, and babbling rills. 

That gush unnoticed save by him alone, 

Shall woken feelings in bis heaven-lit mind. 

That spring, like Alpine flowers, to beautify 
The waste of worldly thought. 

Let him go forth, 

Amid the stillness of the silent night. 

Where fall the quiv’ring moonbeams through the 
boughs 

Of some dim, shadowy wood; and while the low 
.And sighing wind breathes thro’ the whisp’ring trees 
Like sphery music from tbc far-off stars. ' 

Commune alone with Nature's majesty. 

And feel the presence of an unseen power 
That fills the soul with deep-hushed awe, yet leads 
It from terrestrial cares, to soar on high, 

And walk with God the starry halls of Heaven. 
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THE SUMMER TIME. 

BT CHARLES JT. PETERSOV. | 

This is the first day of the season that reminds ns | 
of what the Germans call, so lovingly, ** the summer j 
time.’’ The air is soft and balmy and smells of far | 
olTflowers. Yesterday it dallied among th#orange | 
groves, and to day, lo! it Is here, going by the cheek | 
as if the wing of an angel rustled nigh, and stealing j 
over the senses to infuse a delicious langour into | 
every nerve. Last night beheld the brightest moon j 
of the year, and this morning the aky was still in- \ 
tensely blue, but a thin mist is stealing over it-as the j 
day advances, white and transparent, but gradually \ 
getting creamy toward the south. It will rain to- | 
morrow. And a fortnight may pass before we have < 
another day like this, intoxicating us, here under | 
these April skies, with visions of the summer time, i 

Who does not love the summer time ? Autumn, 5 
with its golden fruitage, waving fields, and gentle \ 
airs—its corn buskers singing to the harvest, and | 
its children nutting in the woods—its forests ofj 
variegated hue, its brown hill sid^ regally clothed t 
in purple, and its still waters slumbering in the | 
drowsy sunshine of the afternoon U beautiful—ay! s 
beautiful exceedingly, even as that Paradise the > 
way-worrt pilgrim, Christian, saw glimpses of, afar | 
olT, from the Delectable land. There is a grandeur | 
in winter, stern and wild it may be, but a grandeur \ 
which speaks to the soul. Its aspect and associa* | 
tions carve their names deep in the memory. When \ 
the snow spins in the tempest, and the naked trees s 
moan, tossing their branches to and fro—when dark > 
clouds lower almost to the earth, and the hail rushes > 
down like the voice of an Alpine torrent—when the \ 
stars twinkle clear in the frosty atmosphere, and the | 
keen northwest moans down the hill side like a | 
lost spirit—when you sit by your crackling fire and s 
hear the merry jingle of approaching bells, then 
is winter, stern old gray-beard, to be remembered. 
Spring has a beauty of its own. There is some¬ 
thing in the bursting grass, the returning birds, the 
fragrant earth, the full waters of early spring which 
wakes the emotion of poetry even in breasts seared 
by crime, soured by misfortune or frozen by age. 
There is something in the leafing of the trees, in 
the opening of the blossoms, and in the fragrance 
of early wild flowers which has always made spring 
peculiarly intoxicating to us. We can echo Heat’s 
rapturous desire, “for a beaker fill! of the warm 
South.” The first mild day in March, who does 
not remember it. The soft April rains, ah 1 what 
can equal them. And then the melody of running 
waters combined with the earliest songs of the 
blue*bird, bobolink, and a dozen other favorites. 


Spring is indeed lovely—a maiden in her innocence 
and truth, blushing, smiling, and anon even tearful, 
and doily seeming to your fond eyes more beautiful. 
But if spring is a virgin in her youtbfnl, summer 
is a matron in bee. maturer loveliness. The one, 
delicate and etherial; but the other, womanly, warm, 
trusting and all your own. Oh! the summer time 
for us. 

Now, if we were a German, how, at that word, 
we would straightway begin to think of long stifi* 
rows of lindens shading the dusty roads that lead 
to ganlei s out in the country, where we might eat 
our curds with all the town, and afterward drink 
our colTce and smoke our meerschaum in dreamy 
idleness, vacillating between sleeping and waking, 
and building castles in the air all through the long, 
drowsy summer afiemoon. If we were well to do 
in the world we should be going off to our vineyard 
or itut-haus to regale ourselves and friends; for a 
German, mind ye, must be eating, even over the 
finest landscape in the world. Or wc would gather 
together a troop of our acquaintanre and trunuie 
ourselves, in clumsy, ricketty waggons, off to some 
ruin or mountain side, where, sitting on rude benches 
l>ctween trees, we would open our hampers and dine, 
drinking sour wines and contemplating the scenery 
whenever we could snatch a moment from the cold 
cut on our plate. Having dined, we would light 
our pipes and set the country boys scrambling for 
kreutzers, or we would play at blindmon’s buflf, 
laughing nil the time like children loosed from 
school; and, toward evening, stowing ourselves 
again in our waggons, we would rumble off home 
along a road that roams at large through unfcnced 
corn-fields and garden plats, as if it had got astray^ 
nn idea corroborated by the staring wonder of the 
little plump, old-womanish girls, who, with Ibetr hair 
banging in tails down their backs, stand agape as 
we pass. To tell the truth there is a deal of cant 
about your German’s love for the summer lime. 
The secret of his going into raptures over it is 
that he can then cat in the open air. Unless he 
could go off to some quiet farm-house, or old orch¬ 
ard, or moss grown rampart, or romantic mountain 
side to devour a dinner, tying on the grass, and 
drink w|ne or coffee, with coat off, under the trees, 
ho would not care a snap for the summer time. 
He admires nature, it is true, but admires her for 
the same reason an alderman admires a town ball, 
because it is associated with recollections of good 
eating. Ask him to walk out into the country and 
be will enquire what kind of victuals you intend to 
take. Pause at a fine landscape and bU raptures 
will be heightened by the sandwich be is munching- 
He likes a breezy sky and rustling trees because 
they make an excellent place for an ordinary, and 
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his admiration of natora, rising and falling with the 
state of the larder, dies gnt with the last cut of 
cold chicken. Oh! the Germaris love the summer 
time, but afVer a way'of their own, forcibly espres* 
sed in their famous hatiorial 'song, 

"The summer comes once mo! 

TobtcTt ho^i, loheer.’* 

But thank heaven! we are not a German. We 
love the summer for its breezy uplands, rustling 
woods, cool vallies and running waters. We love 
it for its mysterious melodies like the sound of 
unseen bells at sea. We love it for its varied 
aspects, for its sweet associations, for its voluptuous 
idleness. It Is then we leave the heats of town 
for the delicious coolness of the country. No 
longer do w*o sit beside our casement, through 
which the panting breeze, sick and faint with its 
toilsome way over the burning house-tops, creeps 
in to die; but, up with early dawn, we ore off 
through the fields, brushing the dew drops from 
the grass, pausing to hear the full, liquid carols of 
the birds, or throwing ourselves on some breezy 
knoll to bathe our brow in the fresh morning gale. 
Oh! the summer time, the summer time, there is 
nothing like the summer time. Go out into the 
country then, end wherever you go, in simple hut 
or lordly ball. In cottages shut in with embowering 
vines or old m:m8ions stately among patriarchal 
trees, you will see the beauty of the summer time. 
You cannot pause in your walk without having 
your ears filled with music. The rustling of the 
leaves, from tho light murmur caused by a timid 
zephyr to the loud diapason of the rising gale, 
gives forth melodies which no composer can rival. 
And, at night, even the baying of a dog across the 
hills has something musical. Then there is the 
laughing voice of the brook playing among stones; 
the low, fond whisper of a rivulet epressing the long 
grass; the merry song of the tiny waterfall; the 
deep, quiet murmur of happiness coming from the 
full bosomed stream; and a thousand other of the 
tones of moving water, which endear to ns the 
summer time, and make our hearts leap now at (he 
thought that it is coming. We do not wonder that 
tho oldest song in our language was written to com¬ 
memorate the approach of this intoxicating time. 

I " Saoimer is a coming in,. 

Loud sing cuckoo! 

Springeth seed, 

And bloweth mead, 

• , , And groweth the weed, new r* 

' Oh ! the sum'mer time,>the summer time-^with 
that draught of the. soft south'air, we are full of 
viltioiis of the ahmmer Ume. Id fancy tve smell 
the new mown bay or scent the wild rose, sweet 
briar and -hboeysuckle. We hear the birds, at early 


morning, in the woods, making the air around us 
drunk with melody. We go along sheltered nooks, 
at the foot of rocks or under the high banks of 
streams,' bunting for columbines or forgetme-nots. 
We are up with the sun to see the mowers moving, 
like animated music, in their long and graceful line; 
and we lie with them dozing in the shade at noon 
day, or \vatchmg the atmosphere undulate in the 
sultry sunbeams. We steal down to the cool 
spring-house, offer a hot walk across the fields, 
and drink the limpid water that gushes from the 
stone basin in the comer, or we throw ourselves, 
panting and exhausted, beside the mill-race, and 
listen to the whirr of the mossy wheel, dreamily 
regarding the bright, silver drops that, flung from 
its buckets, play sparkling in the sunshine. We 
sit beneath a motionless elm, in the still, drowsy 
afternoon, while the sluml^erous hum of the bees 
comes monotonously to the ear, lulling us to indo¬ 
lent repose. And, toward evening, we stroll down 
some shady lane, between wood-covered hills, until 
we reach a stream in' the valley, where a rustic 
bridge is found, with willows fringing the road for a 
hundred yards on either side. Around is untold 
music. The low sough of the wind in the branches, 
the twitter of birds in (he brake, and the purling 
sound of the stream touch mysterious chords in cur 
heart, until by and bye the choral anthem of the 
stars peals out, and the soul is "lapt Into Elysium.” 
Here, in the cool twilight we will sit and think, 
calling back our childish days when we built mimic 
water-wheels in just such another spot, arid used to 
lie awake at night—for the house was nigh enough 
for this^to hear the low whirr of our plaything, 
rising and falling on the ear, with the fitful wind, 
that now rustled gently in the tree-lops, and now 
died away into awe-inspiring silence. We then 
believed in fairies, for there were often strange, 
though exquisitely musical sounds, at that hour of 
the night, and ignorant of their origin, or not 
caring to enquire into it, we were wont to fancy 
that these little creatures had come out to play 
around our mill, and that it was their low voices 
and meny laughter that we heard so strangely. 
The dream has long faded, but we never, even 
now, come on such a spot in our walks, without 
having that childish fancy brought back to us, and 
almost believing, for the moment, that there arc 
fairies, and that in just such spots as these they 
gambol, dancing on the smooth silvery sward at 
moonlight to the music of murmuring leaves, or, 
it may be, a tiny mill wheel, like our own. And 
nothing, in our after years, has given us such 
unalloyed delight as this fanciful -belief of our 
childhood. What would we give now to lie awake 
at midnight and think we listened to the fairies. 
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Words cannot tell the pleasure of the trembling 
eagerness ^itb which, now and then, we would 
rise from bed and holding our breath, steal to 
the window, to catch a glimpse of these tiny revel* 
lets as they repaired to the trysting spot, according 
to the fanciful description of Drake* 

“They come from beds of lichen green, 

They creep from thc^ullcn's velvet screen; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees. 

Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rock'd about in the evening breeze; 

Some from the hum' bird’s downy nest— 

They had driven him out by elfin power, 

And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast. 

Had slumbered there till the charmed hour; 

^me had lain in the scoop of the rock. 

With glittering ising-stara inlaid; 

And some had opened the four-o’>clock, 

And stole within ila. purple shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above>-below>-on every side. 

Their little minim forms array'd 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride?” 

Thank God for the summer time! It visits us ' 
like an angel sent from heaven to remind ns of a 
brighter existence. What would become of the ; 
inhabitants of oar cities if there was no sultry i 
August to lure them away into the country, where, I 
forgetting the cares and beartlessness of the town, i 
they recall the purity of childhood, and insensibly i 
grow better men. Tell us not of the wild dissipa* I 
tion at our watering places. AH do not go thither; I 
and there is something in the influence of nature,; 
in the humble habits of the countiy, in the quiet | 
churched where you go to worship on the Sabbath, ! 
which distils better feelings, like gentle dew on the j 
heart, and widens our sympathies with nature and 
our fellow men. He who spends a month in the 
country during summer, and comes back with bis 
heart unsoftened has lost forever the brightest heri¬ 
tage of his nature. Yes! we thank God for the 
summer time! Who does not look forward, in 
the long dreary winter months, or when barrassed 
by the cares of business, to the hour, in July or, 
August, which shall release him, for a time, from 
his slavery, and send him out into the country with 
a breast comparatively lightened of trouble, and 
an eye and ear for everything beautiful in nature, 
whether it be a forest glade or a simple flower, the 
roar of Niagara or the carol of a bird. And oh! 
how delightful is it for those who were born in (he 
country to go back to the old homestead and spend 
a week or two with their parents. There is some¬ 
thing holy in this custom. It keeps alive one of 
the best emotions of oar nature, for be who con¬ 
tinues to reverence his parents,, but especially his 
mother, will rarely commit any great crime. Think 
of the glad hearts of the parents as they clasp their 
Son to their bosoms and note, with honest pride, the 
22 * 


improvement a year has made in his appearance. 
Think of the sisters clinging around the newly 
returned .brother, of the killing of the fatted calf to 
welcome his coming, and of the eagerness with 
which the whole family gathers around him to hear 
what, he has to telL On the next day he visits 
every spot he knew in childhood!—the old school 
house, the play groand, the spring in the woods, 
and a score of places besides. He calls, too, on 
old friends, and all is hilarity. Everything around 
him—so quiet and unpretending^-conlrasta with 
the false glare and turmoil of the town, and be 
goes to bed at night with better, because gentler 
feelings than he has experienced for months, and, 
dreaming, perhaps, that be has grown rich and 
returned to settle in bis native village, wakes to 
resolve on it in earnest if ever he should acquire a 

1 competence. They have more of this home-feeling 
in New England than here, and they are the better 
for it. We shall never forget a coarsely clad youth 

I whom we once met on the great western route, 
who dressed thus plainly and even meanly that he 
might bo able to come east and see bis parents. He 
had travelled all the way from Iowa, and was bound 
to Maine, and the joyousness with which he looked 
; forward to the meeting almost seemed childish. But 
I it told how he loved his old parents in their pover^, 

I and it drew our heart to him. We have never heard 
; of him since, but the image of that yonth, denying 
I himself for months that he might gladden his pa- 
I rents’ hearts with a sight of him again before they 
i died, often recurs to us admonishingly when we 
; would think illy of our fellow man. 

Ob! the summer time, the summer time, hies- 
: sings on the golden summer time! All through 
the ]and-~in humble dwelling or princely pile— 
there is rejoicing at its approach, for it comes 
breathing happiness on every one alike. With the 
song of birds and the blooming of roses it comes, 
dancing along the mead like a Bacchante crowned 
with grapes. The poor widow no longer weeps as 
she beholds her hungry children shivering over a 
scanty fire, for in the summer time she knows that 
food will be plenty, and that the blue vault of 
heaven will be spread smilingly over them. From 
miserable alleys and damp cellars, where one would 
think a human being could scarcely exist, rick and 
emaciated wretches creep out to see the glad sun¬ 
shine and drink the invigorating air, in hopes to 
regain the health they have strutted vainly to 
recover, in their wet and noisome dens, during the 
dreary winter months. Go out into the suburtis and 
you will see the honest laborer, after his hard day’s 
work, riuing, in the cool of the evening, with his 
family around him, enjoying the soft air which, at 
the gloamio, steals into the town, smelling of the 
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flowers it hus dallied with on the hilUside all day 
long; and, in the country, at the same hour, you 
will find the fanner in bis porch, resting after the 
toils of the day, while the twitter of refiring birds 
from the hedges and the tinkling bells of the re* 
turning kine, soothe him with melodies in unisc-n 
with hia thougbls. But words cannot describe the 
charm of the summer time. It may be felt but not 
told. With its grepn meadows, its thickly growing 
clover, its fields of glowing grain->*it8 cool evenings 
which are the more delightfal for the beats of noon- 
day^its starry nights and cloadless moonlit skies ' 
—its birds and fiowers and limpid waters—and its 
refreshing rains that come down on wood and lake 
with a sound like the playing of fairy music, there ; 
is no season so bewitching as the summer time. 
From the first days of June, when the peach trees,: 
with their delicately tinted blossoms, remind you | 
of the gardens of the Hesperides, to the coming 
in of September with its glowing fruits, yellowing 
com, and glorious skies, it is one continued dream 
of fairy land. 

We once knew a beautiful girl, a high*souled, 
impulsive creature, full of poetry to overflowing, 
who, at the age of eighteen, was brought to death’s 
door by consumption. She bad always bad a pas* 
sionate love for the summer time. Her childhood 
had been spent in the country, in one of the most 
pleasant vallies of the Susquehannab, amid prime* 
vai forests and romantic mountains. "From her 
earliest years she had been accustomed to the fresh 
air of the hills, the murmur of trees and waters, 
and the magnificence of nature, so that, at last, 
these things became, as it were, a part of her being, 
and she pined for them, when absent, as the divided 
heart pines for its other half. When she grew to 
her tenth year, her parents removed to the city, 


but, annually, at the leafing of the trees, she was 

accQstomed to go to her birth-place, where 'she 
remained unfit the cool evenings of autumn drove 
the family again to town. Everything, therefore, 
that was beautiful in nature came to be associated, 
in her mind, with the notion of the summer time. 
The first breath of reviving spring, with its warm, 
south, summer/^feel, brought to her visions of wild 
roses blooming on the clifls, and all the delights of 
her romantic country life; for she would climb the 
bill side, like a young chamois, and row about, all 
unaccompani^ the whole day on some lonely 
mountain lak|^ But one summer she was in 
Europe, and could not visit her native valley. 
8he came back with a severe cold, which soon 
settled on he^ vitals. She was not at first consi¬ 
dered dangerousj'and she whiled away the tedious 
houn by anUcipationB of her delight when summer 
should come around, and she should return to her 


I 
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native hills again; for it seemed, che said, as if she 
had been absent from them for years. And, as her 
disease advanced, this feeling settled into a devour¬ 
ing passion. She could think or talk of nothing 
else. “'When will summer .return 1” was her con¬ 
stant question. In her dreams she fancied herself 
back again in her loved valley, and often woke her 
sister at midnight by her tears of disappointment. 
Every morning her first inquiry was about the 
weather. When the snow whirled down the de¬ 
serted streets she drooped and grew desponding; 
but on those mild days, that oficn appear in the 
dead of winter, she was like a bird just come back 
to his native groves, and made all hearts in the 
household lighter with her gaiety. As the season 
drew on, her spirits rose to an unbounded height, 
and when March, at last, returned, her joy could 
scarcely be restrained. But then came a reverse. 
Suddenly she grew worse, and, once or twice, it 
was thought that she was dying. But she revived, 
still to dream of the summer, longing for it “as the 
hart panteth for the water brooks.” She know 
now that she had not long to live; and though, 
to one 80 young and beautiful, it might have been 
tbouglit that death would come an unwelcome 
visitor, she repined little, and seemed only to wish 
to survive until the summer time. Over the wreck 
of her early hopes, over the loss of her cherished 
friends, over the separation from brothers, sisters, 
and parents she shed no tears: they weie dear to 
her, and she parted from them with pain; but the 
all engrossing passion of her heart was to see her 
native hills again bathed in the golden sunshine of 
the summer time. Jt was her prayer that they 
would bear her thither; and after many misgivings 
at the effect of the fatigue on her weak frame, the 
journey was undertaken. 

They who have travelled up the Susquehannah 

know tho exquisite loveliness of its scenery. As 
the dying girl recognized each familiar object her 
eye lighted, and the glow of enthusiasm came to 
her cheek. But it was only for an hour or two at 
noonday that she could be carried out from tho 
close cabin of tlie boat to gaze on the landscape, 
for the weather, with that fickleness peculiar to 
our climatic had suddenly grown chilly again, and 
winter seemed about returning to assert a longer 
sway. One morning there was a white frost on 
tlie deck, and the cool air from the bills drove all 
within the cabin. How the sufferer s hopes fell! 
She counted the few sands yet to run from her 
heart, and felt that not many hours more would be 
allowed to her on earth. Should, she never again 
behold her darling summer time ? 

She grew delirious. Her talk was incoherent 
and meloiicboly, but through the tissue of dark 
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thoughts ran a golden tbread-~it was a wild dream 
that she should see the summer time. Her friendti 
feared that she would not hold out until the end 
of the jouroeyf and hastened on. Before they 
reached their destination she bad sunk into a state 
of stupor, from which they vainly tried to arouse 
her. The fatigue of travelling, joined to the agita* 
tion- of her spirits had totally exhausted her, leaving 
her family no hope that she would revive even for 
a moment, before she died. In tears they bore her 
to the home of her infancy, and laid her down in 
her own quiet chamber. 

It was evening. There bad been anothergudden 
change in the weather, and the air was now balmy 
and from the south; it was just such a day as this 
on which we are writing. They opened the case* 
ment, for they knew how she loved the pure air. 

It was the Sabbath, and the bell of the little church 
suddenly began to ring for evening service. The 
sound bad been familiar to the sufferer from in¬ 
fancy, and as it came stealing on her ear, an ex¬ 
pression of pleased surprise dawned on her face, 

' which had lately been so vacant. Sho stined, held 
up her finger, and listened, like a child when it 
hears sweet music: then as chord after chord of her 
memory vibrated to the tones, a look of enthusiasm 
burst gloriously across her face, and, rising unsup¬ 
ported in bed, she gaxed enquiringly around. One 
familiar object after another met her eye, and a 
smile of ineffable joy irradiated her face. She 
looked to her mother and murmured, though like | 
one talking in a bewildering dream, | 

Is not this home 1 Surely, it is home, mother.” \ 
Her mother sat on the bed supporting her, but < 
was unable to reply for emotion. The dying girl i 
saw it not, for her attention had been drawn to tbe s 
window, through which the soft, south wind, laden | 
with Msgrance from the early blossoming, garden > 
trees, stole gently, filling the room with balmy ? 
odors, and playing caressingly with , the hot brow i 
and dark tresses of tlie sufferer. The bells bad { 
now ceased, but sounds as strangely sweet still met ^ 
her ear. She heard tbe low murmur of tbe neigh- \ 
boring stream, the rustle of leaves, tbe hum of early \ 
bees, and other dear and familiar tones. Far away j 
she saw her loved hills bathed in tbe mellow gold > 
of the evening sunabme. Her passionate desire \ 
seemed fulfilled. Brighter and more glorious grew | 
tbe look of rapture on her face: she raised her / 
bands, and spreading them out toward the land- ^ 
scape, said, I 

**lt is summer. Did I not say 1 should live \ 
till summer I” j 

She looked triumphantly around, her face, glow-1 
ing with extattc joy until it shone as that of an I 
angel: and tbu^for a full minute, she continued . 


gazing from face to face. Oh! who would break, 
even if they could, her glorious illusion 1 What 
though the tears of the spectators fell like rain i 
She saw them not, for tbe all absorbing thought 
of her mind was that the summer time had come. 
And when she sank back exhaus'tcd on tbe pillows, 
that look of high enthusiasm still glowed on her 
face; and when they put their ears down to her 
moving lips to catch the almost unintelligible words, 
they found that tbe same idea still ran through her 
mind. She was talking of heaven, wliere, she said, 
it was always summer time. And so, murmuring, 
she died. 

We have not the heart to write more. 


TO A MINATURE. 

BT B. S. PBATT. 

Still the same look! I would a change 
Might come upon.thine eye. 

It answers ever to my gaze, 

Too brightly, joyously: 

They pictured on thy face no grief— 
Were but a sad look there, 
would surely bring some slight relief 
To all this wild despair. 

There rests no shadow on thy brow. 

As calm and bright it seems 
As when we pledged that broken vow 
Beside the moonlit stream; 

Years have gone by, but still I feel 
As if 'twas yesterday, 

And fancy almost bids me steal 
To our old haunts away. 

Oh! Mary, might but one low tone 
Thy slumbering heart within 
Aw-ikc, and with repentant moan 
Lament thy early sin— 

I might not struggle thus to fling 
All thoughts of thee away. 

But in my heart, a chastened thing 
Thy memory might stay. 

But now ’twere better thou did'et sleep 
Within an early toutb. 

Than that thine eye its light should keep, 
Thy cheek its summer bloom; 

"Twere better since all parity 
Within thy heart is dead, 

And from thy beouty oil tbe light 
And loveliness has fied. 

I thought not that this love would cling 
So long to its chafed chain, 

Yet life were nought could I bat bring 
Tliy soul's truth back again; ^ 

But it is vain—and life must bear ^ 
Few smiles, few hopes for me, 

1 know this heart shall ever wear 
A shroud of grief for thee. 


a 
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• • OUR KATE; 

■OR, BORR rOR AR 0 L J> RAID. \ 

. Wb can imagine a reclnse, who, by constant s 
reading of the lighter fictions of the day and strong ^ 
imaginatWe powers, might conclade that all the | 
young ladies of oor wide*8preading country were ' 
like the angelic creatures described in a story, with 
beaming eyes, transparent compleiion and ruby lips. 
But fortunately such recluses do not exist, or they 
are careful to avoid any awakening from their bliss* 
ful state of ignorance. 

From such recluses our heroine would never 
receive a second glance; and, indeed, so little was 
she formed to win tbe general admiration even of 
the fashionable world, a world not over fastidious, 
that without our kind efforts to draw her forth, we 
fear she would remain unnoticed. Our Kate was 
as far from a beauty at seventeen as can commonly 
be found. To be sure she neither squinted, had 
red hair, nor was freckled: neither did she stoop in 
walking; yet she had reached tbe mature age men¬ 
tioned above, and no one called her more than 
good-looking. If you had asked any of tbe belles 

and beaux of H-, afler a brilliant party, if Kate 

was there, they would have answered hesitatingly, 
“yes—no—I believe so—in some corner—of course 
we saw but little of her.” Of course; for Kate was 
sadly out of place on such occasions, and to retire 
into some remote corner, or draw within the folds 
of a window curtain and watch those about her, 
was to her the height of enjoyment. 

I will not deny that there were times, when, with 
her admiration of tbe splendid charms of her cousin 
Ellen, there was mingled a sigh for her own want 
of beauty, for woman will be woman, and there 
are none who would not choose to be beautiful. 
But Kate was immediately cured of the sighing if I 
Ellen, from her body of adorers, cast a glance and | 
a smile to the nook where she was; for the cousins | 
were mutually fond and proud of each other, and | 
the best friends in tbe world. “Proud of each | 
other?” asks some one, “what had Kate, pray, i 
that any one should be proud of her?” My dear s 
reader, she bad a well stored and well balanced > 
mind; sho was tbe charm of the winter evening | 
fireside, when sitting with her grand parents and | 
cousin Ellen, for both the g^rls wei^orphans; she | 
made them happy by relating to them the most | 
amusing anecdotes she bad read during tbe day, the \ 
most interesting of tbe adventures she had met i 
with in her strolls; in short, without knowing of 
such an art^^aa that of conversation, our Kato had 
acquired it perfectly. Then was Ellen tbe quiet 
admirer and listener; she had the good sense to 
know that Kate was far her superior. 


Kate had no lovers! Of course not: the Idea is 
absurd: she never thought of tbe possibility of such 
a thing, and so tacitly was it understood and firmly 
was it believed that Kate was '*cut out** for an 
old maid, that it had long been settled between the 
cousins that whenever Ellen should choose a hus¬ 
band from among her admirers, Kate should play 
the single sister of her household. But as yet 
both were “fancy free;** so thought they, and so 
thought all; and so in fact it was, much as our 
young minister, who frequently visited the old 
fotko^ wished that it was not; but as long as he 
thought his secret unsuspected, he tried to be con¬ 
tented with his fate. It had entered Kate’s mind, 
for she saw more than others from her habits of 
quiet observation, that perhaps the grave, reserved 
and dignified Mr. Grey might be captivated by tbe 
all-conquering graces of Ellen; for, from time im¬ 
memorial, she knew that, in cases of love, it bad 
been a settled principle, that unlike qualities should 
unite; and Kate liked him well enough to wish him 
success. Ellen saw his superiority and confessed tn 
herself the love of such a man was worth winning. 

A slight look from Kate, with the slightest pos¬ 
sible smile, when Mr. Grey was tbe subject of 
praise—as a minister always is in a little town- 
revealed to Ellen tbe suspicions of Kate, and with 
her eyes now opened to the subject, she determined 
to understand how the matter stood, for she could 
\ not deny to herself that she felt , a pleasure in 
believing Kate right 

** Is it possible,” said she to herself, “ that Mr. 
Grey and I are in love with each other, and that 
only Kate knows itl” Ellen was no novice in 
love, and she knew every ^mptom of an incipient 
love affair,' when Mr. Grey, therefore, entered for 
his usual morning call, be was subjected to a close 
scrutiny. He came with his usual gifts of wild 
flowers for the young ladies and cheerful chat for 
the old people. With the air of gallantry to which 
Ellen was accustomed, and an easy flow of compli¬ 
ment he presented a bunch to her, but proffered in 
silence tbe remainder to Kate. <*TbU is rather 
mystifying,” thought Ellen, **can Kate be wrong?” 
and, as she again looked up, she saw that bis eyes 
still rested on Kate. The •Lrutb flashed upon her. 
•* It is Kate herself,” she said. Her opinion was 
confirmed when she noticed that her own flowers 
were the gay and gaudy ones which tbe careless 
loiterer cannot fail to notice everywhere, while 
Kate’s were those sweet and modest ones which 
must be sought beneath the tall grass and among 
tbe thick hedges. 

Aud how did Ellen feel under this conviction? 
'First there came a pang of wounded vanity; then 
I an earnest ** thank God I am yet heart whole;” 

# 
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then a generous wish that Kate might retnm his i 
love, and then a glow of girlish triumph that for 
once she was more clear sighted than Kate. ; ) 

It was some months after this, and Ellen had 
kept her secret most discreetly, when, during a ; 
sunset ramble, they were joined by Mr. Grey. 
Their stroll was so wandering and unsettled in 
its plan that each occasionally left the others, in 
pursuit of flower, or berry or bird, and Ellen, in 
unusually high glee, was Sitting about like a mere 
child when it suddenly occuned to her that, though 
Kate was constantly calling her back to admire 
something which Mr. Grey bad found, the gentle-; 
man showed no particular anxiety to detain her. 

“Please Mr. Grey,” said she, “may I have leave 
of absence for half an bourl I don’t like to be ‘ de 
trop,’” and with a laugh at Kate’s look of con¬ 
sternation and Mr. Grey’s rising color, she darted | 
off into a shady path, and was soon out of sight. 

I have admitted that Ellen was discreet, and 
instead nf joining them at the end of a half hour, 
she walked quietly home, and telling her grand 
parents that Kate had strolled farther with the 
minister, she iried to wait patiently her return. 

It was quite dark, and the old people were getting 
anxious before this happened, and then Mr. Grey 
stepped in to say Kato must not be scolded, and 
BO bade good night to all, with a pressure of the 
band to Ellen, so kind that sbo could not help 
laughing and asking hU forgiveness for running 
away from them, and thereupon the minister said, 
“God bless you Ellen,” with an earnestness that 
proved it to come from bis heart, and was oft 

“Cousin Kate,” said Ellen, whispering to her 
cousin. “ I hope for the future you will value 
more my sagacity and penetration, and believe if 
I am a belle I am almost as wise as you.” 

“ Wiser a great deal, and the beat cousin in 
the world,” said Kate, and she kissed Ellen so 
affeclionately that the old people wondered what 
it could all mean. 

I will say nothing of tho gossip of tho town, 
when it was known the next day that our Kate, so 
nicely adapted to an old maid’s life, was to be the 
wife of the minister. • * 


A FRAGMENT. 

Anr. men are brotliere. speak to them as such: 
Kind words are monies put at usury 
Which yearly grow with added interest 
Until the sum’s a mountain. Ne'er omjt. 

The chance to make you friends. Bouy's they are 
Laid down in life's wild channel; and when storms 
Come up, and blackness shrouds the watery waste, 
Their aid mayfltehten shipwreck fh>m yoar side. 

' ■ ^ ■ A. W. 


THE TWO WEDDINGS, 

BT MARX SATERABT. 

A large and fashionable party had just assembled 
in Mrs. Staunton’s splendid drawing rooms, which 
were brilliantly lighted and redolent with the per- 
fun>e of the fragrant exotic plants, whose profusion 
seemed to create a mimic summer during winter’s 
dreary reign. Though a hundred voices have till 
now been busy with the passing jest and lively re¬ 
partee, all are hushed, and the stillness of expecta¬ 
tion has settled on every countenance. At length 
the door opens, and a train of fair bridesmaids, with 
their attendants, first advance, who, when they 
reach the centre of the circle, divide to right and 
leR, and in their midst appears the lovely bride, 
leaning on the arm of him whom she has chosen 
for her companion through the rest of her mortal 
pilgrimage. 'Howsolemn is a marriage rite—what 
a concentration of life’s holiest hopes and highest 
duties arc embodied in that moment. The clergy¬ 
man raises his voice in exhortation, while the head 
of the fair bride is bowed upon her bosom—the 
holy vows arc breathed “ for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, till death do ue part.” The prayer 
and blessing have been spoken, and the beautiful 
creature is now enfolded in her mother’s arms, 
while the murmur of congratulation succeeds, and 
gradually recovering from her agitation, she grace¬ 
fully receives the wishes for her happiness that all 
press forward to utter. Lovely as Dora -8taiinton 
always was, she had never looked so proudly beau¬ 
tiful as now. Of queenly presence, she is attired as 
becomes a queen. The costly robe of lace covers 
the snow white satin; the graceful Brussels veil, 
fastened by a wreath of orange blossoms among her 
luxuriant hair, like a tissue from a fairy’s loom, en¬ 
shrouds her falling shoulders and rounded fonn; 
while on her bosom and her brow sparkle diamonds 
of purest water, the gill of the happy bridegroom. 
And now, having admired the cosily dress, and 
paid the compliments that courier demands, the 
company once more return to their gossip, while 
the busy hostess glides from group to group, to see 
that all are duly entertained, until the summons to 
a splendid supper relieves her from ministering to 
ibcir intellectual wants, and tho evening is con¬ 
cluded amid feasting and hilarity. It is useless to 
tell our readers that here is the mat of wealth and 
fashion, and that a brilliant future is predicted to 
these favored children of fortune, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson Huntley. 

We must now take a glance at another scene of 
a similar iiature, that is enacting in a more humble 
> dwelling, within 'a few squares of the aristocratic 
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THE DECLARED LOVER. 

BT £LLEX ASHTOX. 

“ Will you go with me to-morrow night 1” said 
Frank Huston as he parted from Lucy Alton at the 
door late one evening. 

“ Oh! to be sure,” said Lucy, “ provided the 
exhibition is worth seeing, which I suppose it is, 
or such a gay gallant as you would not have asked 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Frank, lifting bis hat and 
turning to depart, “ I shall be here early.” 

Frank was Lucy's lover. He had been so for 
several months. Frank was open as the day, and 
loved Lucy with his whole heart, and he had often ^ 
urged her to consent to a speedy marriage. But i 
she was a gay, thoughtless creature, who, though j 
she loved him in her secret soul, strovo to conceal ' 
it from him, as many of her sex do. Had Frank 
not been a declared lover this would have been 
commendable; but as it was she only made him 
unhappy without any commensurate gratification 
to herself, for often after she bad been so capricious 
as to drive her lover nearly to despaii^ would she 
lie awake weeping all night. How false is that sen¬ 
timent which induces a woman thus wantonly to 
trifle with a lover, through mistaken notions of pride. 

But Lucy was not solely to blame for her con¬ 
duct. She had an elder sister who possessed great 
influence over her, and this sister secretly disliked 
Frank, taking every opportunity to injure him, 
though outwardly treating him with feigned favor. 
The morning after the conversation with which 
our tale begins, Lucy and her sister had just seated 
themselves at the breakfast table, when the latter 
said, 

Mr. Townsend was here last night—he left 
invitations for us to the concert this evening. I 
told him you had no engagement, and he is to 
bring Mr. Sartori, his Italian friend, with him.” 

” How sorry I am,” said Lucy. 

Sorry for what V* responded her sister. 

“ That be asked me, for I told Frank I would go 
to the exhibition with him to-nighL” 

“Pshaw !—Prank again.” 

“ Why what would you have roe to dol” said 
Lucy, after a minute's painful pause. 

“I cannot take on roe to advise,” replied the 
sister. “ Only this I will say, that Mr. Townsend 
and his friend will think it very odd that, after 
making an engagement with them, you break it 
for Frank.” 

“But won't Frank think it very odd for me, 
after making an engagement with him, to break it 
for these comparative straugers?” 


^ “There is the difierence. With a friend one 
1 may take liberties, but not with a stranger. Frank 
I can go with you any evening, but Mr. Sartori 
> leaves town the day after to-morrow. He has 
I been very civil to yon, and it is but polite to go 
with him.” 

I Lucy paused. 

I “ But Frank will be m angry,” she said, timidly, 
I at length. 

i “ Then let him be. Oh! before I would suffer 
. a gentleman to see that I cared for angering him 
; I would die. «What! surrender this privilege of 
\ our sex. ?io, no, if you wish to retain the atfcc- 
; tion of a man teaso him and conceal from him 
} your love.” 

There was again a pause for several miuutes, 
and the breakfast service was nearly over when 
Lucy's sister carelessly remarked, 

“ This U the last night of Signor Nagel, is it 
notl You have the newspaper, Lucy.” 

“ Yes! He sails for Europe next week.” 

“ And the exhibition remains open for a month.” 
“ It does.” 

“Then I'm astonished that Frank did not ask 
you to hear the Signor this evening. He knows 
how fond you are of music.” 

“I'm a great mind to go,” said Lucy, who, by 
this time, began to yield, os customary, to her 
sister, from a secret dread of that sister’s sarcasms 
if she betrayed her love, “ Frank and I can go to 
the exhibition some other time.” 

“ But not if be gets angry,'* r-::id the sister, with 
a slight scorn on her lip, which stung Lucy to the 
I soul. 

j “Angry or not I will go with Sartori,” snid 
I Lucy, with flashing eyes. “So that's fixed,” and 
^ she rose from the table. 

I And she did go with the Italian to the concert. 

[ Frank arrived a few minutes after she had left the 
house, and words ceiAt describe his surprise, 
indignation and pain at her conduct Ho paced 
his room for hours that night now resolving never 
again to visit Lucy, and now determining to see 
her once more wd hear her excuse. He finally 
I concluded to adopt the latter course. 

Lucy herself spent an unhappy evening. Not 
I even the divine strains of Nagel's instrument could 
j banish from hei mind the thought of how Frank 
I would regard her conduct On returning home 
she heard of the surprise of her lover, which he 
I had not affected to conceal, and, auguring the 
\ worst, she retired to her chamber and spent the 
j night in tears. At the breakfast table she strove 
I in vain to hide the efiect the last evening's events 
r had produced on her. Her sister read her secret 
< in her swollen eyes, and with a few well managed 
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taunts, turned the whole current of Lucy’s thoughts 
and made her ashamed of her weakness. It was 
while she was in this new mood that Frank called. 

“ Well, your jailor is below,” said her sister, 
bringing Frank’s card up to Lucy. “ He has 
come, I suppose, to see your repentant tears under 
pain of hifl eternal displeasure.” 

In no temper, therefore, to receive her lover as a 
injuicd person did Lucy descend to the parlor. 
The salutations on both sides were cold, and the 
conversation at first general and embarraated. At 
last Frank came to the point. 

“ You went out last night, Lucy. “'.Vas- I 
mistaken in supposing, from what you srid the 
night before, that you were engaged tu visit the 
exhibition with me!” 

This was said mildly, though with some con¬ 
straint, and had Lucy replied to it in a proper spirit 
all would have gone well. But, instead of making 
a candid explanation of the circumstances, and 
trusting to her lover’s generosity, she replied, for 
she was still writhing under her sister’s implied 
taunts. 

“ And if I was engaged with you—what then 1” 

Frank looked sadly at her, for there was a de¬ 
fiance in the tone as well as in the words. Lucy’s 
heart rebuked her, and had she then changed her 
demeanor all might still have gone well. But 
pride, that fatal curse, again interposed, and she 
resumed. 

“You say nothing!” 

“Lucy,” said Frank reprovingly. Her eyes 
flashed. 

“I do not understand you, sir. Y'ou assume a 
tone of unwarrantable authority over my move¬ 
ments this morning. Have I ever given you leave 
to do this!” 

Frank hesitated ere he replied. He saw that 
she had taken a position which precluded all expla¬ 
nation, since it denied his right to ask any. But 
he saw also tlie erroneous nature of this position. 
He, therefore, determined not to give up the point 
yet* ^ * 

“This is not what I assert, Lucy,” he said. 
“You made an engagement with me, which was 
broken. This surely entitles me to an explanation, 
and I ask nothing strange, 1 assume no unwar¬ 
rantable authority in seeking it.” 

The justice of this position impressed Lucy, and 
again she was on the point of yielding; but again 
her better impulses gave way to pride. 

“Thank heaven,” she said, rising, “we arc not 
engaged. “If I cannot do as I please, without 
being treated like a truant child—if my conduct 
cannot be regarded as right, without explanation, 
and on the faith of my own notions of justice, 


then I care not to make any effort to place it in a 
favorable light. You have your answer, sir, A 
jealous tyrant for a husband is my particular aver¬ 
sion.” 

There was a (one of contempt in these latter 
words which overthrew the guard that Frank had 
hitherto maintained over his feelings. He, too, 
rose. His whole demeanor was changed. 

“ It is well,” he said with dignity. “ Lucy, I * 
had not looked for this. I came here disposed to 
be frank: you met me with insult. I shall never 
trouble you again. Sometime hereafter you may 
think differently of this hour.” He waited for no 
reply, but left the room. And Lucy, hesitating an 
instant whether or not to call him back, sank on 
the sofa when the ball door closed, and burst into 
tears. The next day she beard that Frank had 
left the city suddenly on a visit to his sister at 
New Orleans. 

A month passed away. Ofien was Lucy tempted 
to write to her lover and sue for his forgiveness, but 
a fatal voice always interposed, whispering that he 
would soon return, when an opportunity for a re¬ 
conciliation might occur without compromising her 
pride. ^ 

One morning, about two months after Frank’s 
departure, on opening the newspaper, her eyes fell 
on the following paragraph: 

“Died, at New Orleans, on the sixteenth inst., 
Frikk Alwtk, Esa., of New York, of yellow 
fever.” 

The paper fell from Lucy’s hand and she fainted 
away. She was carried to h|||cbarober which she 
did not leave for months, and when she came forth 
she was a different creature. Year||have passed 
since then, and though her offers have been numer¬ 
ous, she still remains faithful to the memory of her 
lover. She looks on herself, in part, as his mur¬ 
derer. And those who could see the sad, pale face 
of the once haughty Lucy would acknowledge that 
bitter has been the lesson she has learned never to 
trifle ujith a dulared lover. 


FAREWELL. 

Farewell! to other lands I go. 

Beneath a burning sun 
Where Death stands waiting at the door— 
Soon may my race be run. 

Oh! if a meeting here below 
To os DO more is given, 

I ’ll cheer me with the happy thought, 

We ‘11 meet again in heaven. I. 
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A FAMILY SCENE 


w i wticiiJ under Nebuchodanowr lU the Nehurhad* 
Btutr of Scripture. He continued in power under 
Evil Merodach, the profligate ton and aucccMor of NeS> 
■diaifaieitar. As the mt red hirtorian infurma tw, at 
flw firat promotiou of Daniel, that **he continued even 
unto the fint year of King <’yrua," it ia certain that be 
uraa engaged at court undt i the two neat auccccding 
toa n ar cha, Ncrighaaor and Lalioraiiuarchod, buUi of 
urboni, and eqiecially the latter, were moat vicious aitd 
ahaadoned |irincea. Of the latter the hMtorian remarka 
that, ** bein'; horn with tiiu iiMkit vieioua inclinationa, 
be indulgtd tbraa uritbout rratrainl wh*>** , Mue to 

ibe ew*n‘&, ,*• ii be had been inveated with aovercign 
power only to have the privilege of committing with 
itopuaity the moat infamoua and lurbaroua actiona.*’ 
Under hia aucoeaaor, Labyiiitua, Uelahaxzjr, an ef* 
Caninate and diaaolute prince, Daniel waa promoted to 
be third ruler of the kingdom. During tl^ reign of 
thaa prince, the aflaire of the government were wholly 
■ader the control of Nitocria, an ambitioua woman, 
but one poaacaaed of a atrong mind. Thia accounta 
flw the fact, that Daniel, although an officer in the gov* 
eiament, wu comparatively unknown, or at leaat for* 
gotten I7 thia pleaaure-loving monarch. And here we 
have an indirect but atrong argument in favmr of Dan* 
M*a abiliQr and faithfulneaa aa a atateaman. While 
the pteaauro'eedunf companioiM of the King were 
apeoding their whole time in diaaipation and luxury, 
he waa engaged in directing the affaira of the empire; 
•ud ao faithful waa he in the diacharge of hia duty, that 
he never found time for indulgence in thoae acenea of 
amnaement and pleaanie in which the King a|icnt hia 
whole time, reganlleaa of the welfare of the empire. 
Aa the latter never troubled himaelf about atate aflaira, 
and the former never frequented thoae placea and acenea 
wlneh would unfit him for the proper diacharge of hia 
d u tiaa, the natural conaequence waa that they were per* 
■anally unknown to each other, and that when Dan* 
iai waa brought into the banqueting court to interpret 
the myaterioua inacriplion upon the wall, the queen 
mother waa compelled to iibroduoe him anew to the 

With the death of Bdahaziar ended the Babylonian 
ou^ire; but not the proqieiity of DanieL Under 
the Median prince, Dariua, he waa advanced to atill 
h^ier honora, whkh he continued to enjoy under the 
o oti m a h i c Cyrua even to the day of hia death. Now 
had he not been, in every reapect, fitted^minently 
ittod for the atation which he occupied, we cannot 
conceive it poanble that he ahould have maintained it, 
and even been advanced from one poet of honor and 
dignity to another, under ao many diflerent princea, of 
■uch diffinent chaiactera, and even to have withatood the 
ahock of a complete overthrow of the government and 
the eatabliahment of a foreign prince. The decided 
prefinmee given to him I7 the Median King over all 
the other couitiera, ationgly ahowa that hia talenta and 
idelity wen well known and appcecnied, even at a 


(IhkflMcMhdL) 


A FAMILY SCENE. 

Juit M the iwig !• beat the tree *• inclined.^’—Fgpr. 

1 UAmaKa not king aince to call at a certain nei)^ 
bov'a for the purpoae of friendly conversation, when on 
a audtieii halt a duicn tiova and girU ptmlied into the 
room, and, with a buikteroua aouiid i»f worda and laugh¬ 
ter, confuaed and almoat drowned our converMtion. 
The father reddened with ai<eniing 1—rntaurnt ***4 
aahl, in a aoft tmo* “Dwa’i, uiy cbiklien, be noi^,** 
He might ■« well have been ailent; for they have bm 
too long acquainted with thia irrcaolute and unateady 
government, to |Miy the leaat totention to what waa 
aabl. They continued their noiae till one, a little out 
of breath, drew off from the reat, to liaten to a atory 
hia father waa relating. Preaently he cried out, ** Fat^ 
er, you don’t tell that atory right.’* ** But do you not 
know, my aon, it ia not good mannera to interrupt your 
father when tolking ?** ««But I aay, father, you don’t 
tdl that atory aa I heard it” Hb fiuher waa ailent, 
and hb aon went on with the atory; the ok! man waa 
aa tame aa a whipped apanbl till it waa finbhed. He 
then aaid, **Come, my aon, come, my aon, fetch aome 
wood and put it on the fire.” «<Can’t father: let Sam 
go; great bzy boy, he han’t done nothing to-day.” 
** Yea, I have done more than you have, too: you may 
go; father told you firat” Don’t aay ao, Sammy; 
come, John, you arc father*a beat boy: run and bring 
aome wood.” ««Yea, I am alwaya the beat boy when 
there b any thing to do: have to do every thing himW 
the aun. Great laty Kate ataya in the houae, and can’t 
do nothing: let her go.” In the end, the fioher went 
and got it himaelf. In hb abacncc, aa one waa aittiftg 
down in hb chair, another pulled tlie chair away, and 
let him fiill to the floor. He acrambled up in a rage, 
and fell upon hb brother with hb fist and teeth, and 
began to cry, “Father, John b biting and striking me.” 
“Well, Sam pulled the ebab away, and almoat k i l led 
me.” “Kate has got a pin and pricka me,” acrcamed 
another. “He pinched me first,” aaid Kate. “Give 
me my thing here,” bawled the fifth. “I won’t; ’tbn’t 
yours; it’s mine: you aaid I might have it.” “L*a, 
my son, do give it to him.” “I won’t” And awity 
it wmit into the fire. 

Dinner waa soon ready, and another scene of ineg* 
ulariUes now opened. The children scampered and 
huddled round the tabfe, and each began to help him¬ 
self before the duties of the table were attended to. 
They cut and slashed, crowded and differed, till the pb 
was brought to the tabb, when one called out with 
authority, “MtKher, give me a great pboe.” “Sam 
(said another) has got a pboe as big i^n u 1 have;” 
and away went hb pboe upon the floor. “0 my 
dear,” said the mother, “that b naughty; shouldn’t do 
so: don’t cry, my dear, and I will give you a great 
pbee. I belbve,” aaid the mother, “the children al- 
waya act worse when we have company, than at 
any other time. They net none thaa 1 ever kaete 
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murder of liis ne|)liow Prince Arthur. Tlie fort being impregnable to an assault, it 
was reduced by famine. The garrison was, consequently, from time to time, obliged 
to dismiss its useless inhabitants, who were allowed to pass unmolested by the besieg¬ 
ers. At last this relief was stopped; and when the garrison turned out, at one period, 
above four hundred old men, women, and children, the French fired upon them, and 
drove them back in despair to the walls. Here they were denied admittance; and for 
three months were those poor miserable creatures obliged to live in tbo open air, and 
with no other sustenance than grass and water. At last a circumstance, too dreadful 
to mention, readied the ears of Philip, and he relented: all those who were yet alive 
W’ore taken care of. In this same fortress, David Bruce, King of Scotland, resided 
when in exile. In 1400 it came into the pos.session of the English, who held it for 
above forty j’cars. In conclusion, we are sorry to add that these fine forests are said 
to be fast dwindling away, not under tlic axe of the poor woodcutters, whose c.xertions 
may bo said to be useful, rather than otherwise, in keeping down their rapid under¬ 
growth, but under the more wholesale operations of the speculator and the capitalist. 


THE BURIED ALlVE. 

Death ! how fearfully the name rings an alarm upon the ear of mortality. It is 
the jDournful intimation that the current of Time is bearing us onward to the illimita¬ 
ble ocean in which all earthly wealth, luxuries, friendships, the strong affections that 
are golden-linked to our hearts—are lost forever. Death ! it is Earth’s mightiest 
sovereign. The proud and strong are levelled to the humble and the weak. The 
ambitious man is hurled from the dizziest height down beside the six feet of mould of 
the lowest. The rich, who have rioted in marble palaces, and the poor who have 
dragged miserable existences out in roofless hovels, “ lie down together,” until the 
resurrection morning. 

It is a harrowing reflection that we must die; but if that reflection bo so bitter, who 
can fathom the sensations of one who has been pronounced dead, who has been laid in 
the tomb—and yet has been buried alive ! That was my fate. Listen, and ponder 
well. 

I was the only daughter of proud, wealthy, fashionable parents, resident in Boston ; 
the round of my life until I was twenty may easily be imagined. It was .i series 
of dissipation that was crushing all the moral feelings and intellectual powers. That 
momentous period of my existence is a blank. Let it be blotted out from the record 
of time, and notliing good, pure, or holy will disappear with it. I mean not that I 
had committed any crime that is popularly stigmatized as heinous, but that, like thou¬ 
sands similarly situated, I had considered the “chief end” of life to be the fashions— 
the frivolities of technical “high life.” So I could get my jewels and my satins, I 
cared not how the “inner jewels of the soul,” long buried in ruin. I was daily bar¬ 
tering a glorious eternity for an ignoble mortality. But on the even of my birth-day— 
I was then twenty—the hand of disease rested heavily upon mo. In three days I was 
struck dumb—paralyzed in all my faculties—as though by the hand of the Almighty. 
My mother entered the room—looked at me—shrieked, and exclaimed, “ Sheis dead!” 
The physician was called in—examined my pulse, shook his head, and pronounced mo 
*^dead" I tried to speak—tried to struggle—to groan; but though burning with 
agony, I was not able to give vent to the pent-up fire. While I lay in speechless 
consciousness, I heard the carpenter coolly ask the measure of my coffin—I heard tho 
coffin itself brought up stairs—I heard them open tho door and enter the room with it. 
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As I was placed in it, I again attempted to speak, but could produce no sound, or ex¬ 
hibit any sign of lifo. Tho memory of the past was burning and blazing beforp me— 
the horrible future was vividly painted on the black canvass of the mind. I again 
tried to struggleit was in vain. But now came the heart-harrowing scene. It was 
my burial. They began to assemble in the room where I was confined. All was 
solemn silence, unbroken save by my mother’s sobs. The clergyman rose, and said, 

“ I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; ho that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall ho live.” He then laid the ashes upon my body, and uttered 
the thrilling words of the liturgy : “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, in 
his wise Providence, to take out of this world the soul of our deceased sister, we there¬ 
fore commit her body to the ground; earth to'earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
looking for the general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to come, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who can imagine my feelings at that hour ! It would require an archangel’s power 
to describe them. Oh, how inapplicable was the title of sister, at that solemn mo¬ 
ment ! But let me hasten. After being carried through the streets, followed by a 
splendid train, such ns wealth could buy, I was laid in the tomb of my ancestors— 
upon a pile of mouldering coffins— to die. My mother came, dropped tho tear of ago¬ 
ny, and retired. Others, ns a matter of idle form, followed her example ;—but my 
poor mother’s solitary tear was all that wet my cheek. All had done—the door was 
closed—the key turned— I was alone. The struggle was over. I must die. Yet at 
that moment a calm—sweet and balmy us toe atmosphere of paradise—stole over my 
senses. I felt not alone. My mother's tear !—it still lay wet upon my cheek. It 
was her representative. Oh, how I prized, at that fearful moment, that jewel drop. 
It was to me the richest diamond of her soul. It soothed me and— I slept! —ay, 
sweetly slept, even in the very tomb; slept in companionship with the dead ! But it 
was a sleep that could not last for ever. At first when I awoke I imagined myself in 
my father’s house. Then tho consciousness of where I was come rushing upon mo 
with accumulated horror. I made an eft'ort to move—I did move—the paralysis had 
past. With the energy of desperation I struggled—the oolKii toppled from its pile of 
death—fell—burst the lid, and rolled mo out upon the damp, stone floor. I rose, 
rushed to the door, and tugged at the ponderous fastenings, as though Samson’s 
strength rested in my attenuated fingers. I raved—I even cursed—I prayed—I 
laimhed the hideous laugh of the maniac. My brain was like molten lead. 1 was 
mad. Phantoms of tho imagination crowded around me. I saw the grinning and 
dusty skeletons of the dead rise before mo—hissing serpents twined themselves around 
my throat. I fainted and fell. 

When I awoke, I was on my own bed, in my father’s house, with my mother by 
my side. In my calm moments I ascertained that my screams had arrested the atten¬ 
tion of the sexton, w’ho was then preparing a neighboring tomb for the reception of 
the dead. Notice was immediately given, and I was rescued from a living grave. 

Reader! while, perhaps you shudder at my narrative, I bless the horrible cause for 
the salutary effect. I had been living ns though Earth and its people were immortal. 
The lesson I have received has taught me to prepare for a residence in Heaven; and 
now I can exclaim truly, in the language of the almost inspired Young, 

“ Happy day that breaks our chain ! 

That manumits; that calls from exile home; 

I'kat leads to nature’s great metropolis, 

And ro-admits us/through the guardian hand 
Of elder brothers, to our Father’s throne, 

Who hoars our advoeate and through his wounds, 

Beholding man, allows that tender name," 

Koxbury, Matt. 
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